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JEgyptiaca. 
II, 


Tue collection of antiquities obtained by Mr. Garstang in his 
excavations at Beni Hasan last season was remarkable for the 
numerous representatives, as models and puppets,—all care- 
fully carved in wood and frequently colored—of boats and their 
crews with masts and helms, and gear, and for models of the 
sacrifice of oxen. One of the oldest and best preserved sets of 
sepulchral furniture in the tomb of Antef had several boats,— 
sailing vessels and galleys—and a model of a man leading an ox. 

Another funerary deposit, that of Khety of the XIth, or XIIth 
Dynasty, had two boats, both with sails, and a carved repre- 
sentation of the sacrifice of an ox. The tomb of one Ma con- 
tained a boat with sail, and a conopy, beneath which is a model 
of the mummy and a crew of 10 persons. Tomb 366 givesa 
most realistic model of ox sacrifice, the wooden similacrum of 
the animal being carefully colored to represent a piebald one. 
There were other specimens in the collection, and such figura- 
tive tableaux have been found associated together before. 

Now, like almost every arrangement by the ancient Egyp- 
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tians of sepulchral offerings to the dead, this approximation of 
these two sets of models was carefully intentional, and is to be 
explained now that we commence to correctly comprehend 
their ancient ritual literature. 

M. Lefebure is one Egyptologist who has understood and 
explained the symbolic meaning of the juxtaposition of the 
sacrificial scene and the boat replicas in his essays upon the 
“Virtue of the Funerary Sacrifice.” The concepts are singu- 
larly similar to those of other races who had their river of 
death and Charon the navigator for deceased spirits, but these 
parallels cannot detain us here. The boat of Isis which put to 
sea in classic times at the “navigium Isidis’’ was a copy of the 
Egyptian cult; not a rival representation of a perhaps equally 
ancient mythological act. 

One Egyptian spirit ship was the Osirian Neshemt whose 
voyage occurred at the commencement of the year as explained 
by M. Lacau. Toreturn, however, to the old Egyptian literary 
evidence, the rubric for the “ Funerary Sacrifice of the Barque” 
is known from at least three sarcophagus inscriptions and one 
papyrus, the last engrossed for a certain Neferubnef of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. With Egyptian prolixity it first asks—or 
rather the priestly magician does—for the defunct; that the 
divine passer, or dragoman-sychopomp, Mahaf by name, shall 
introduce him to a mysterious ghostly personage (one Aken) 
who knows how potently and properly to equip the boat. 
There is only a single secret method, a bull representative of 
Typhon must as a preliminary be sacrificed, and then parts of 
his carcase are offered in exchange for the gear, or even used 
to produce the same. For instance it would appear that the 
skin of the animal actually formed the sail. But the meaning 
may have been that the sacrificial offering of the skin would 
ensure the divinities providing a sail to the spirit’s boat in the 
crossing of the mysterious river. 

‘In the collection of ancient proverbs preserved by Zenobius 
and edited by M. E. Miller, Hercules is said when voyaging to 
Oceanus in quest of the cattle of Geryon to have used his bow 
for oar, his club for mast, and the nemean lion's skin for a sail. 
See Miller “ Melanges de Litterature Grecque”. 346. 
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The tomb of Mentuhotep actually possessed two models 
theatrically representing the complete tableau of the “ Funer- 
ary barque offering.” Therein two vessels were placed, one 
incompletely rigged and furnished, being minus sail or oars. 
The mummy model was on board stretched on his funerary 
maritime couch, two weeping women mourners, and four 
priests; yet no voyage could that unequipped barque ever 
essay, no elysian shore an unfortunate mummy so situated 
could ever hope to reach. 

But there were two other passengers on board this mockery 
of a vessel, a priest reading a papyrus and a man killing a bull, 
thus indicating the necessity of the secret sacerdotal wisdom 
to recite from the magic book the required directions, and 
formule, to render the bull sacrifice adequate for the desired 
purpose of acquiring means for navigation. 

The second boat model triumphantly showed the result of 
the proper execution of the sacrifice. It had oars and sails and 
necessary gear; the deceased, half restored to life already is 
seated, clothed in a spotless white robe fit to take his place at 
the celestial banquet when he reaches the heavenly land, in 
a little naos protected from the sun during the voyage: and 
the mourners are beside him, dual representatives of Isis and 
Nepthtys, who so bewailed Osiris dead. Some vessels, as 
stated, have oarsmen as well as sails. The latter are termed 
the “wings” of the funerary ship. It must be more thana 
coincidence that A®schylus says, ‘‘Funerary rites urge on the 
barque of the dead, that the mourners’ cries propelled it across 
Acheron and the clapping of their hands upon their heads was 
intended to symbolise the sound of the beating of the oars.” 
Modern mourners, too, have mystically spoken of the wings of 
prayer wafting vows, and even the spirits of the departed, to 
heaven. 


It has long become apparent that the most valuable material 
for forming an adequate digest of Roman law would, when the 
thousands of Latin papyri discovered in Egypt are properly 
edited and studied, be found to be provided by Egyptian papy- 
rus manuscripts, 
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A further proof of this is furnished by the recent recovery 
of a complete “ Latin Deed of Manumission,” which is now in 
the possession of Lord Amherst, and has been published by 
M. Seymour de Ricci. It is a most important document for all 
students of Roman law, as well as for historians of Romano- 


Egyptian civilisation. 
The deed is not engrossed upon papyrus but upon two 


wooden tablets and originally came from Hermopolis Magna. 
The tablets are a little more than 7 inches long and somewhat 
less than 6 inches wide. The text which is in duplicate “di- 
ploma” form, written both on the inside and outside of the 
tablets and was arranged so as to be tied up and sealed, as 
set forth in the directions as to legal deeds promulgated in 
the Senatus Consult, quoted in the “Sententie” of Julius 
Paulus. The arrangement of this two-page tablet is approx- 
imately similar to that of the numerous “military diplomas” 
of Roman veterans, that have been recovered. The object 
of the duplicate inner copy was to prevent any alteration 
being attempted in the outer text. If the seals were broken 
so that the cords could be untied, then of course the interior 
text could be tampered with. But then it ceased to be “evi- 


dence:” only so long as the seals were intact did it possess 
legal documentary value. 

This careful precautionary pre-arrangement for prevention 
of fraud, like most other things, was not new, but precisely 
the plan practised by the scribes and judges of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Their legal and contract tablets were engrossed 
on a tablet which was baked; this document then encased in 
another tablet upon the exterior of which a second copy of the 
deed was displayed, and this dried and deposited for safe cus- 
tody with the partners to the transaction, who frequently 
placed the tablets for safe keeping in the archives of some 
temple where legal decisions were given. In case of litigation, 
or a desire to ascertain if there were some slight error in the 
external counterpart of the internal text, judicial permission to 
break the outer case and peruse the inner engrossment had to 
be obtained and witnesses provided to see that the whole was 
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accurately re-written and re-covered for safe storage again. 
This newly found document consists of three parts: the deed 
itself, written in cursive Latin, the signatures of the parties 
therein concerned, and the signatures of the witnesses; the last 
two written in Greek cursive. The paleographical interest of 
this relic is very valuable, as it presents us with an important 
specimen of Latin cursive hand-writing dated a. p. 221. The 
Greek writing is the usual style of the age of Caracalla. 

The deed certifies that “Marcus Aurelius Ammonion son of 
Lupergos has set free his female house-born slave Helene, 
about 34 years old, and has bidden her to be free, having re- 
ceived for her freedom from Aurelius Ales, from the village of 
Lisichis, 2200 Augustal drachmas, which Ales has himself made 
a present of to Helene the above named freed woman;” the date 
and name of the Emperor are added, it being the fourth year of 
*Marcus Aurelius-Antoninus. The legal phraseology and 
recapitulation of the conditions and amount paid are considera- 
bly more prolix than this summary of the deed. 

In a luminous commentary upon this document M. de Ricci 
points out that Ammonian had not long been a Roman citizen, 
for he gives Greek names for his father and grandfather with- 
out any Roman prenomen. It is evident therefore he became 
a Roman citizen in a. D. 212, when Caracalla presented the 
citizenship to all inhabitants of the Empire. 

The text gives Hermopolis the title of “ancient and splen- 
did,” which is a precise rendering of an old Greek equivalent 
in the many papyri relating to the city. 

Helene is a frequent name for a slave, and the child of every 
female slave became, by legal right, the slave of her owner at 
the time of its birth. The village of Lisichis had been pre- 
viously found twice upon papyri at Berlin in lists of villages in 
the Hermopolite nome. The 2,200 drachmas, which really were 
Roman denarii, would amount, approximately, to £400 of mod- 
ern value. The precise date is certain because the consuls for 
those a. D. 221, Gaius Vettius Gratus Sabinianus and Marcus 
Flavius Vitellius Seleucus are given. The rest of M. de Ricci’s 


* This is the Emperor Elagabalus. 
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remarks upon the text are of a legal character and relate more 
particularly to portions of it not copied here, and are complet- 
ed by quotations from Latin juridical authors relating to such 
deeds. The whole may be found in the “ Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology ” for 1904. 

It is interesting to note that Ales appears to have presented 
Helene her freedom from generosity, for a supplementary par- 
agraph to the deed says “I, Aurelios Ales have paid 2,200 
drachmas and will make no claim on (or against) Helene, the 
above named freed woman.” 

The importance of this formal renunciation of any power of 
future claim is strikingly illustrated by the papyrus No. 106 of 
the “Oxyrhynchus Papyri,” which is a record of litigation be- 
tween a certain Demarion, apparently a freedman, and his pa- 
tron, Heraclides. Demarion asserted that Heraclides had ac- 
cepted a sum in complete settlement for all claims. The pre- 
fect who tried the case, however, decided against him and 
threatened to have him flogged if he made further claim in the 
matter. His decision must have been based upon some pecu- 
liarity of Alexandrian law, relating to the claims of patrons 
upon slaves they had liberated; but doubtless the deed of man- 
umission had not been so stringently made out as it should 
have been in order to release Demarion, absolutely and for- 
ever, from all claims on the part of his once owner, Heraclides. 

Sometimes slaves belonged to several owners, in which case 
emancipation became more complicated. The subject has been 
treated of by Herr Mitteis in the “Archiv fur Papyruskunde,” 
especially relative to a papyrus in which the guardians of three 
children emancipate two-thirds of a slave, their property, the 
remaining third having previously been freed by its owner. 

The Aramaic papyrus in the library at Strasburg, which was 
edited in 1903 by Professor Eating, dated from the time of 
Darius I., about B.c. 410. Some other fragmentary papyri 
with Aramaic writing, found about the same time in a pyramid 
at Sakkara, and presented to the French Academy, have been, 
though in a very fragmentary condition, partly elucidated by 
M. Clermont Ganneau. A small piece of connected text upon 
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one of these refers to the 29th year of a King Artaxerxes. If 
this is King Artaxerxes Longimanus, this gives its time of 
engrossment as B. C. 436. 

M. Ganneau last May read, at the “Académie des Inscriptions,” 
a paper upon another Aramaic papyrus from Elephantine, 
which is also of the Persian epoch. It concerns a loan toa 
Persian functionary, by a Jew, of 1,000 shekels of silver, inter- 
est to be payable monthly. 

JoserpH OFrorp. 


Che Book of the Dead. 


Mucu interest attaches to the new translation of the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, the last part of which has just been 
placed in the hands of subscribers. It is in the main the work 
of the late Sir P. le Page Renouf and is the most scholarly and 
best approved translation that has yet appeared. Begun in 


1892, it was planned to be completed in eight parts; and the 
work proceeded. But Renouf died when only six parts had 


been issued; and the translation and commentary have been 
completed from his notes, by M. Edouard Naville, Professor at 
Geneva, to whom also we owe the present Introduction. 

The introduction is valuable as giving the chief facts known 
about the history of the text ; and it is no fault of M. Naville’s 
that it contains a confession of ignorance as to its meaning. 
The very reason of that ignorance excites further curiosity. 
In the first place some of the early chapters of this collection 
date from the earliest times, and language was in a primitive 
stage. The rubrics attribute them toa king of the Ist Dynasty, 
and they may really be older than the pyramids. Undoubt- 
edly they go back to the Old Empire; and we are forced to 
admit that their origin is not much later than the beginning 
of Egyptian civilization. The texts of the Middle Empire show 
already that there were various jeditions. Words once well 
understood had become obsolete; ancient usages had fallen 
into desuetude, many allusions were now uncertain in their 
reference. Comment and explanation became necessary. Later 
copyists incorporated the commentary with the text, and some- 
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times included inconsistent readings. By the time of the 
XXVIth Dynasty the Book was hardly intelligible even to its 
editors. Renouf says—“I have no doubt whatever that some 
chapters of the Book of the Dead were as obscure to Egyptians 
living under the XIth Dynasty (say about 3000 B. c.) as they 
are to ourselves.” And as to the present obscurity, in some of 
the sentences the meaning often seems to us childish, or even 
“outrageous nonsense.” We may be sure however that it was 
not so to the devout Egyptian who paid for a copy of the sacred 
word and placed it in the tomb with his deceased relative. The 
difficulty now is not in literally translating the text, but in 
understanding the meaning which lies concealed beneath 
familiar words. For this portion of the task the translator of 
hieroglyphics is not necessarily well equipped. It is confessed 
that “the most accurate knowledge of the Egyptian vocabulary 


and grammar will not suffice to pierce the obscurity arising 


from what M. de Rougé called symbols or allegories, which are 
in fact simple mythological allusions.” Naville speaks of “the 
Egyptian mythology which plays such an important part in 
the Book,” and confesses that “we have not yet unravelled all 
its intricacies.” 

It is certain that in Egypt six thousand years ago, there was 
a mythology which served as a background of religious belief. 
It was so important and so cherished that temples were built 
to the gods it recognized, and priests were supported to perform 
rites and celebrate festivals. It was so generally known and 
accepted, that the sacred writings of that time assume the 
theology instead of setting it forth didactically. There is no 
Book of the Dead, properly speaking. What we have is sepa- 
rate chapters or compositions, of various date and authorship, 
and as independent of one another as the Psalms in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They are given in the present edition as 186 in 
number. In the course of centuries they underwent revision 
and enlargement; and new chapters were added. It was late 
in the day before they were collected and issued in what might 
be called an authorized edition. They are found in tombs, 
because the deceased person was supplied with: one or more 
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chapters as a vade mecum. His day of life was over, he was 
buried in the west, and he would have to pass through the 
dark Underworld. In order that he might find true guides, 
baffle deceivers, and escape all perils, he was to con his book 
and recite its verses. Champollion called his collected chapters 
aritual ; but they are not that: they are not for the priest in the 
temple, but for the deceased himself to repeat in the Nether- 
world. Lepsius found the best collection to be that embodied 
in the long papyrus in the Turin Museum. He published it 
and called it the Zodtenbuch—the Book of the Dead: but that 
again, is not a translation of the Egyptian title. That title, as 
rendered by Renouf, is “Coming forth by day;” but Renouf felt 
a difficulty in explaining the phrase. Naville would translate 
the title—“Coming out of the day,” the day being, in his opinion, 
“the period of a man’s life, having its morning and its evening.” 
This explanation hardly commends itself to us. Surely a man 
in his grave does not require chapters to help him to come out 
of his earthly life. He had left that behind. He was believed 
to be passing through the darkness of the Netherworld, and 
it was hoped that after this night of death, there would bea 
morning of resurrection. Literally, if he went down in the 
west and followed the course of the sun, he would by and by 
rise up in the east, into the light of heaven. He would come 
forth into Day! Is not this the meaning? May we not call 
these old chapters the Book of Resurrection? 

Renouf’s idea as to the purpose and sense of the chapters 
amounts to this—that they relate to the blessedness of the 
dead, regarded in three aspects;—(1) Renewed existence “as 
upon earth.” The deceased eats and drinks, and satisfies all 
his physical wants. He particularly enjoys the activities of 
agricultural life. (2) He can transform himself, and range 
through the universe. (3) He becomes assimilated to the god 
Osiris, and triumphs over his enemies. Osiris is the sun in his 
underworld aspect. In the Egyptian mythology there isa very 
close relation between Osiris and Ra, and sometimes they are 
declared to become interfused, one and inseparable. Ra is the 
sun-god, the seat of whose worship was Heliopolis, a city con- 
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nected with the oldest religious traditions of the country. The 
bulk of the Book of the Dead came from Heliopolis. It is not 
disputed that a leading feature in Egyptian religion was the 
worship of Ra, and that Heliopolis may rightly be called the 
religious capital of Egypt. Next to the Book of the Dead, the 
longest of the sacred writings of the Egyptians is the Litany of 
Ra; and in this the Supreme Power is adored in all his numer- 
ous manifestations. Of another composition, in honor of Ra- 
Harmachis, Mr. W. R. Cooper says,—‘ This beautiful hymn... 
resembles those sublime outpourings of adoration, of which in 
sacred literature Psalm civ. is so characteristic a type.’ Now 
the king of Egypt was declared to be the Son of Ra, his living 
image; and when he died he went the way of the Sun, as Osiris 
had done. 

Rameses II. says of his deceased father,—‘‘ Thou dost rest in 
the depth like Osiris, while I rule like Ra among men.” As 
early as the [Vth Dynasty the monarchs were honored with 
the appellation of “Osiris” on their funeral tablets. In later 
time all good men of all ranks were assimilated to Osiris; they 
were addressed as “the Osiris N. N.,” and the body bound up 
to resemble Osiris. The survivors trusted that the deceased 
would rise to new life, as it was believed that Osiris had done. 
The royal sepulchres in the valley of Biban el Meluk, at 
Thebes, have their walls adorned with pictures which generally 
represent the course of the sun through the Underworld. The 
deceased is supposed to follow the god in his journey. In other 


words the Sun represents the Deity, and the good man goes to 
be with his god. The way out of the Underworld and up to 
Heaven, was by a staircase (or Jacob’s ladder) of seven steps: 
and in chapter xxii Osiris says,—‘“I am the Lord of Restau, the 
same who is at the head of the Staircase.” Renouf here 


bids us compare the picture of Osiris at the head of the Stair- 
case, which is represented on the alabaster sarcophagus of Seti 
I. in the Soane Museum. The good man, having thus ascend- 
ed from the nether deep to the gate of Heaven, counted 
upon being assisted over the threshold. The deceased king 
Pepi I., as early as his pyramid—say 3300 B. c.— exclaims, 
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“Hail to thee, O Ladder of God... Stand up, O Ladder of God!” 
and “every god stretcheth out his hand unto this Pepi when he 
cometh forth into heaven by the Ladder of God!” 

It ought to be clear that the basis of ancient Egyptian theol- 
ogy was largely astronomical. As we ourselves say that we 
are led, through nature to nature’s god, so they; and the region 
they regarded most was the sky. It may be admitted, of course, 
that astronomy was not everything in their system, and still 
less were they simply and exclusively sun-worshippers; but 
certainly their ritual gave prominence to the sun as a symbol. 
The netherworld journey of the deceased, however, can hardly 
have been simply from the place of sunset to the place of sun- 
rise, for that should have been plain sailing for the sun’s “boat” 
and for the souls in the wake of it. Instead of this, it seems, 
the deceased might miss his way: he met with deceivers and 
encountered many perils. We are surprised at the multiform 
dangers, and often baffled in trying to guess their meaning. 
The deceased passes through the chine of Apepi the Serpent, 
at the risk of being devoured; he meets with crocodiles, and 
through them, strangely, may be robbed of his Words of Pow- 
er. There are Merta goddesses, and the Apshait, and the Eat- 
er of the Ass, all requiring to be kept back. At a place called 
Sutenhenen a great slaughter is perpetrated, and at another 
place there is a divine block of Execution. The unwary soul 
may be imprisoned, or be taken in the net of the catchers of fish. 
The deceased may even die a second time, and see corruption. 
It is possible that some of these dreadful things are survivals of 
the more primitive fancies which terrified mankind before they 
became civilized enough to study the sun and stars and measure 
the return of the seasons. It is possible that some of the de- 
scriptions are symbolical of facts of the astronomic system itself. 
What is that stairway at the end of the journey? and how comes 
it to have seven steps? Egyptian religion was not sun-worship 
pure and simple. In an astronomic system the moon may be 


of some importance; certain stars may have a place; equinox- 
es and solstices may be taken into account. 
There were many divinities besides Ra, and some of them 
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so closely associated with him that they too must be supposed 
to have been celestial. Isis and Nephthys were his sisters; 
Set was his murderous brother; Horus was his son, who aveng- 
ed him. Osiris, who reigns in the Underworld, becomes insep- 
arable from Ra; and Thoth is continually to the fore as Ra’s fa- 
vorite, It should be an object of the student to identify these 
divinities astronomically, with the same certainty that Ra is 
identified with the sun. Who is Thoth? In chapter clxxxii 
he is the perfect scribe, the writing-reed of the Inviolate God: 
he writes justice and execrates wrong, and his words have 
dominion of the two earths. The Greeks recognized Thoth as 
their own Hermes, the god of number and calculation, of let- 
ters and learning. Of course, therefore, he corresponds to Mer- 
cury and to Nebo in other systems. We shall perhaps find 
that the Pantheon included nearly the same circle of divinities 
in all the ancient nations. And why? Surely because they all 
had the same heavens above them, the same succession of sea- 
sons, the same need of measuring months and years; and the 
same practice of celebrating the festivals of each divinity as 
the day came round. Hermes or Thoth was associated with 
the renewal of the years. He was supposed to measure their 
length and to record their passage; and thus he became the 
god of number and of letters. He supplied all the data for a 
correct calendar. When the time and place of the equinox 
were accurately fixed, the right adjustment made between the 
summer and winter halves of the year, Thoth was said to ap- 
pease the two gods, to reconcile the two brothers. It was this 
exact balancing of the hemispheres that made him the lord of 
justice. It was the need of bringing the calendar into accord 
with the astronomic facts which gave men their sense of obli- 
gation to divine law, the decrees of heaven. The concrete fact 
is ever the parent of the abstract idea. 

It would be easy to enlarge the proof of an astronomic ele- 
ment in Egyptian religion. It would be fatuous to deny its 
existence. No doubt some French and English writers of the 
past were too easily satisfied with a simple solar explanation: 
they so had the sun in their eyes that they could see nothing 
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else. But, on the other hand, the writers who now refer every- 
thing to the fancies of savages, are no less wide of the truth. 
The early Egyptions were not savages when they established 
the worship of Ra, the Sun-god; nor were those of later cen- 
turies degenerate barbarians when they built more temples 
and added more chapters to the sacred book. The continuity 
of the teaching is wonderful, and only to be understood when 
when we recognize that the standard was ever present to men 
in the sun and stars. If the priests kept themselves abreast 
of science, then, as the equinox receded on the ecliptic and the 
stars altered in declination, they would have to modify the 
teaching and the ritual. This would be one reason for writing 
new chapters; while another would be the general advance of 
culture. When modification had been too long neglected, the 
readjustment would come sometimes with the shock and in- 
convenience of a revolution. 

M. Naville refrains from attempting to explain the chapters 
he translates, because “we have not yet unravelled all the in- 
tricacies of the Egyptian mythology.” I do not mean to say 
that the Egyptologists, either foreign or English, attribute any 
part of the development of Egyptian teaching to the need of 
keeping in accord with the changing heavens. They are not 
convinced that the basis of the teaching was astronomic. That 
an element of astronomy is there, is confessed by Renouf and 
Maspero and other masters among them; but with the remem- 
brance of Dupuis and Volney and other Sun-god theorists to 
daunt them, they hold back too much. With scientific caution 
they refuse to go an inch beyond their facts; and since they 
have no scientific imagination they make no progress. Like 
M. de Rougé they cry out piteously that the most accurate 
knowledge of the vocabulary and grammar will not enable 
them to pierce to the meaning of symbolsand allegories; yet they 
will not lend countenance to any other method. This obscur- 


antism of the Egyptologists is as intolerant as ever was that 
of the Hebraist. To us it is also intolerable. 

Religion is what it is, whatever its historical and outward 
origin. Just as man is man, even if his ancestor was an ape, 
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so we are Christians now, whatever the hole of the pit from 
which we were digged. But we are naturally curious about 
origins; and as it has seemed worth while to probe into natural 
evolution, so is it to inquire into spiritual. Christianity it is 
recognized, came out of Judaism: But whence came Judaism 
itself? Did Israel sojourn in Egypt and learn nothing about 
Ra, the Sun-God? We have satisfied ourselves that the theology 
of the Egyptians had an astronomic basis, and the worship 
of the Sun, as a symbol of Deity, was a prominent feature in it, 
An astronomical system prevailed also in Babylon and Assyria, 
where Anu corrosponds to Ra, Nebo to Thoth, and the pan- 
theon in general is similar. Even the Hebrew system—by the 
evidence of the sacred books—must at first have had an 
admixture of the same. With Babylon on one side of them 
and Egypt on the other, the Hebrews could hardly escape it. 
As there was nothing original in their architecture, so there 
was little that was peculiar in their religion. The Babylonians 
had their temples and festivals, their priests and sacrifices, their 
psalms, and their revelations by dreams. The Hebrews built 
their temple to face the East, and offered sacrifice at sunrise 
and sunset. They paid regard to new-moon days; they held 
high festival of Passover and atonement at the season of the 
equinoxes. The seven lights of their temple candlestick, 
Josephus tells us, represented the planets. Either in Egypt 
or in Chaldea we should be able to uncover the roots and the 
trunk of the tree whose branches have overshadowed the 
nations. 
Geo. St. Crarr. 


Che Sojourn in Goshen and the Exodus. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the question of Israel’s sojourn 
in Egypt has been made from the side of Egyptology by a 
German scholar, who is still young, but whose reputation is 
already established—Dr. Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Professor in 
the University of Strassburg. The results of his exhaustive 
and thoroughly objective discussion of this well-worn theme 
will be very gratifying to those who retain the traditional be- 
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lief in the historicity of the biblical narrative of the sojourn in 
Goshen and the Exodus. These results are set forth in Dr. 
Spiegelberg’s latest work (Der Aufenthalt Israels in Aegypten 
im Lichte der aegyptischen Monumente, mit 12 Abbildungen; 
Strassburg: Schlesier & Schweikhardt, 1904; price M.1), which 
within a few weeks of its publication reached a fourth edition. 

Dr. Spiegelberg makes no secret of the fact that there is no 
direct Egyptological evidence bearing upon the points in ques- 
tion. But this appears to him quite natural in view of the 
relatively small importance which the Israelites must have had 
in the eyes of the Egypt of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties. 
It is well known, as he reminds us, that at that time the East- 
ern Delta positively swarmed with foreign tribes, for the most 
part forcibly deported thither. Under such circumstances it 
is significant all the same that at least the name “Israel” is 
now hieroglyphically attested, in the unmistakable form /srz¢/u, 
and that at the very period to which the exodus is generally 
assigned. Dr. Spiegelberg’s supposition that the name Israel, 
found on the stele of Merenptah, took its rise among the foes 
of Egypt that were settled or led a nomadic life in Palestine, 
is, indeed, open to question; but the name itself, and the cir- 
cumstances that illuminate the contents of the stele, must be 
treated unreservedly as supplying a basis for every investiga- 
tion carried on in an objective fashion. 

At the outset we gather from Dr. Spiegelberg’s book that 
Egyptology has no objection to raise to the possibility of a 
sojourn of Israel in Goshen. On the contrary, our author dis- 
covers, in the results of pentateuchal criticism, and in the 
Amarna letters, positive proofs that the theory of such a 
sojourn is well founded. He rightly remarks that the recollec- 
tion of the sojourn of their forefathers in Goshen, and of their 
wonderful deliverance from the hand of Pharaoh, runs like a 
red thread through the whole Hebrew literature, and can thus 
by no means be set down as a baseless invention, It is, in 
truth, not a difficult matter, when we encounter history min- 
gled with legend, to separate the genuinely historical from the 
creations of fancy. Nowadays no one will call in question the 
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existence of a kingdom of Troy, but the figure of a Hector or 
the rape of Cythera should probably be set down to poetic 
invention. 

Dr. Spiegelberg, in the further course of his study, occupies 
himself with the detailed results of the critical analysis of the 
O. T. tradition; and it is very gratifying to find that he arrives 


at the conviction that this analysis entitles us to regard two 


points as firmly established: the sojourn of Israel in Goshen, 
and the Exodus from Egypt under Moses. But in this way 
the main objections to the historicity of this particular portion 
of the biblical tradition (as contained principally in the work 
of the Jahwist) are disposed of, and that in favor of the tradi- 
tion itself. According to Spiegelberg’s results, it will no longer 
be scientific to represent these two main pillars of the tradi- 
tional O. T. history as founded on a delusion; on the contrary, 
all further investigation must set out from them as the start- 
ing-point. 

Interesting and stimulating, although by no means proof 
against objection, are the results of Dr. Spiegelberg’s detailed 
examination. It is well known that, from the Amarna letters, 
the Ramses inscriptions, and partly also from the Bible, it is 
evident that all the Israelites did not migrate to Goshen and 
settle there, but that certain of them, in particular the tribes 
of Asher, Simeon, and a portion of Judah remained in Palestine. 
This fact Dr. Spiegelberg brings into combination with the 
Habiri of the Amarna tablets, and with the well-known biblical 
statement that Jacob received the name “Israel” at Bethel; 
and he arrives at the following hypothesis. During the rule 
of the Semitic Hyksos Dynasty in Egypt, certain Semitic tribes, 
perhaps of Sinaitic origin, moved into the Delta with the 
knowledge and consent of the Government, and settled in the 
district of Goshen. These are the “ Goshen tribes,” or, shortly, 
“Jacob.” During the XVIIIth Dynasty Syria and Palestine 
formed an Egyptian vassal State. As long as the powerful 
family of the Tahutmide controlled the fortunes of Egypt, 
these countries enjoyed undisturbed peace, but when foreign 
politics began to be neglected in consequence of the religious 
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reformation introduced by Chuenaten (Amenophis IV), 
“Hebrew” or, as Dr. Spiegelberg calls them, “Palestinian 
tribes” (by which he understands the Habiri of the Amarna 
tablets) poured into the petty Syrian States that owned the 
Egyptian supremacy, but were expelled again by SetiI. The 
latter monarch intervened with vigor in Syria and Palestine, 
and succeeded in reintroducing an orderly condition of things 
in the vassal States. Ramses II still maintained the supremacy 
of Egypt in South Palestine, but at the same time his goodwill 
diminished toward the Goshen tribes, who, under his successor 
Merenptah, upon the occasion of the irruption of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples into the Delta, took their departure from Egypt 
with Moses at their head. Simultaneously the Hebrew tribes 
made a forward move once more, but were defeated by Merenp- 
tah. Thereupon the two tribes of Israel and Jacob united and 
carried on a common conflict with the Egyptian supremacy, 
which was allied with the princes of Canaan. The rapid decay 
of Egypt after the glorious reign of Ramses III greatly aided 
their efforts. The Canaanite princes, bereft of Egyptian 
support, succumbed one after another in the struggle with 
Israelitish tribes, which gradually established themselves in 
the midst of the native population on either side of the Jordan. 
The Egyptian supremacy in Palestine ceased de facto, although 
it still continued a nominal existence. 

At the outset we drew a distinction between fundamental 
points which Dr. Spiegelberg’s investigations brought to light 
and the individual facts of his hypothesis. His two main 
results—the sojourn in Goshen and the Exodus from Egypt— 
we hail with joy as a welcome contribution from the side of 
Egyptology towards the elucidation of the earliest history of 
Israel. It is otherwise with the ingeniously constructed hypoth- 
esis which is intended to surmount the difficulties that meet us 
at every step, and to bridge over the yawning chasms. The 
sources belonging to this particular period yield only very 
meagre materials, and thus one has frequently to be content 
with mere conjectures, of which Dr. Spiegelberg’s theory is 
one specimen. It may be that Sellin’s excavations at Megiddo 
and Taanack will throw fresh light upon this much discussed 
but highly complicated question. 

[Expository Times.] J. V. PrASex. 
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Early Christian Arebitecture. 


The London Suilder in a review of “Architecture and Other 
Arts,” by Howard Crosby Butler, says: 

In the field of architectural inquiry a constantly increasing 
interest is centering round Rome, the Byzantine Empire, and 
its provinces in nearer Asia. In this, as in so-many other 
branches of inquiry, the work of the specialist must as yet be 
predominant. 

At some future time we may hope to get a well-balanced and 
comprehensive survey of the entire subject of Early Christian 
Architecture, a survey which would include Georgia, the shores 
of the Caspian, and Abyssinia. We already have brilliant oc- 
casional work in pure interpretative criticism. Meanwhile, 
some of the recent work of accumulating data claims our atten- 
tion. In the second volume* of a series dealing with the re- 
sults of a privately-subsidized American expedition to Syria 
(which was as recent as 1899-1900) we have now got the entire 
ground covered by De Vogiié in his great work, “La Syrie 
Centrale,” presented in a thoroughly-understandable form. 

In a folio of some 400 pages full of reading matter, inter- 
spersed with photographic illustrations, plans and diagrams, in 
the text, we are better able to appreciate the work which De 
Vogiié depicted. And the work is of very great interest, being, 
as it is, a most important outcome of the earlier Roman art is- 
olated in a province of the Empire where Christian influences 
could be built up untrammelled by the conventions of the cap- 
ital; a province, too, subject to the powerful Greek influence 
of Antioch, and always susceptible to transient ides from Persia 
and the East. 

Little wonder, then, that here and in Asia Minor, the per- 
petual bridge between East and West, the battlefield of em- 
pires, are to be found the steps which disenfranchised the Chris- 
tianity of the East from the ever-growing Frankish dominion 
of Christianity in the West. The architectural results in Syria 


* Part II. of the Publications of an American archzological expedition to 
Syria in 1899-1900. ‘‘Architecture and Other Arts.” By Howard Crosby 
Butler, A. M., Princeton. (New York: The Century Co. 1903.) 
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during the first five centuries a. p. are in the highest degree im- 
portant, largely out of contrast to the beautiful style which seem- 
ed suddenly to emanate from Constantinople, under Justinian, 
and find its consummation in Santa Sophia. In Syria we find 
buildings which have some affinity to that style, but the pecu- 
liar position of the province, beset by all the influences of the 
extreme Eastern church, involved it in a style which is pecu- 
liar to itself, and which is associated with the lonely hermits 
and anchorites of the Syrian desert rather than with the pomp 
of Alexandria. 


First and foremost, it must be noted that the prevailing 
character is strongly Roman, though it is the Roman of Baal- 
bek and Palmyra and Spalato, a distinct provincial style of 
which hardly a trace remains in Rome itself. But mixed up 
with this thoroughly Roman background are other influences 
about which we know little—influences which produce such an 
ornamented door-head as is illustrated on p. 374 0f Mr. Butler’s 
book, which contains the germ of all future round-arched detail 
in the West; or, to take another example, the apse at Kalb 
Lauzeh (p. 223), so strongly reminiscent of IX. and X. cen- 
tury apses decorated with pillarettes in Apulia, Lombardy, and 
afterwards France. Other examples could be pointed out by 
the score, which confirm the impression of one great Roman 
style found, in the first few centuries of the Christian era, in 
Syria, Asia Minor, Salonika, and Dalmatia—a style which even 
existed side by side with the true Byzantine, and survived it in 
perpetuating the true Romanic style of Italy. 

All the work of this period, in Rome itself and in the prov- 
inces, was very strongly Hellenised; to what extent, exactly, 
requires close attention, and even minute scrutiny, in each in- 
dividual case. It appears, however, that the severity of the 
Greek general form with regard to buildings was more appre- 
ciated in Syria than in Constantinoble, at Justinian’s time. 
This is suggested by Mr Butler when he points out, with some 
slight inconsistency, that the arch of the Romans, “a concrete 
shell,” never succeeded in dominating Greek lands, but there 
became a dry, cut-stone arch, as in Syria. Yet Constantinople 
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(where the vaulted arch prevailed), if not, perhaps, wholly 
Greek, was certainly no more Roman than Athens itself in the 
days of the Empire under Justinian. 

Granting, however, that Syria was more Greek, it cannot be 
admitted that it was architecturally more interesting in the VI. 
century than Constantinople, as Mr. Butler argues. The state- 
ment on p. 183 that the architects of North Central Syria in the 
VI. century show “far higher achievements in the field of art” 
than Justinians architects will not be accepted by most readers. 
To call Santa Sophia only a great effort of engineering veneer- 
ed with art will not satisfy when we consider the marvel of its 
beauty as a space creation. To us, Mr. Butler is merely in love 
with his subject to suggest such a thing, and, to do him justice, 
his ideas on the place and influence of his style are discerning 
enough, though rather thinly introduced. 

With one point we are entirely in sympathy, and only regret 
that he does not call attention to it more systematically, that 
many forms and details in Syria are suggestive of the Roman- 
esque and early Renaissance architecture of later times. One 
reference in this connection is particularly valuable, where the 
author points out (p. 143) the wall responds to the columns, 
very rarely met with at this date, in a Basilican church at Dana. 

In some respects of get-up this book is a model, but in others 
it is distressingly unscientific. Most of the plans, for exam- 
ple, have no scale attached, and, though in this field it is evident- 
ly intended that the book should merely supplement De Vogiié 
(in so far as he has covered the ground), it is a pity that it 
should not have been rendered so far independent of the work 
of the Frenchman. Then, also, though the subject is divided 
up in a most praiseworthy way, so as to elucidate the styles in 
the three different regions of the country, we are not provided 
with a map, and, therefore, cannot properly appreciate this di- 
vision. In points like these we perceive an instance of the 
tendency (most common in America) to portray archeological 
research without the necessary architectural grip which ren- 
ders it complete. 

The specially welcome feature in the volume is the series of 
photographic illustrations, which enable us most vividly to 
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realise the extraordinary variety of ornament and form in these 
early buildings in the Romano-Christian (or, as the author 
would rather call it, the “Greco-Syrian”) style. Photographs 
cannot lie, and, moreover, they alone can give the accu- 
rate texture of the material. From this volume we are en- 
abled to appreciate, more than ever before, the sober grace of 
detail and astonishing originality of plan in such a building as 
the church of St. Simeon Stylites at Kal’at Sim’an—erected, 
it is interesting to note, in the VI. century, and, therefore, 
roughly contemporary with Santa Sophia—from its plan alone 
almost justifying Mr. Butler’s encomium of it as “the most 
magnificent early Christian ruin in the world.” Very accept- 
able, too, is the division of buildings according to centuries, 
with the pages clearly headed to this effect. 

The last part of the book is perhaps the most valuable, treat- 
ing of the Pagan architecture of the Hauran as opposed to 
Northern Central Syria. Some examples from this district 
are truly wonderful as exhibiting the eclectic nature of the 
ornament employed and the sweeping aside of the conventions 
of the orders to produce effects which resemble the creations 
of Renaissance times. The architrave of the order of the tem- 
ple at Suwédd, for example (illustrated on p. 329), is decorated 
with a diamond or double zig-zag ornament which suggests at 
once the Norman chevron; yet it belongs to the century before 
the Christian era.* The illustration on p. 364, showing a res- 
toration of the gateway at Si, is an anticipation, by some twelve 
centuries, of the purest Renaissance style in Italy, as exempli- 
fied in the Porta San Pietro at Perugia. We gather from the 
author’s notes on this restoration that enough material was 
found of fallen blocks and ground plan zm sztu to make the rep- 
resentation tolerably certain. Everywhere we see evidence of 
the same peculiar fact, a Roman style growing up side by side 
with the Byzantine, which latter, strange to say, was evolved 
under apparently similar conditions in an adjacent part of the 
Empire. 


*Another interesting ornament is the cusping formed by a series of semi- 
circles which is so frequently used in outer arch-rings. C/. Also this orna- 
ment as a painted border in a plate fragment found at Pergamon. M7¢tez- 
lungun des K. D. A. Instituts. (Athenische Abteilung). Band XXIX., 
Zwites hefte, p. 206. 


; 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Durinc his stay in Jerusalem as director of the American 
School for Oriental Study, Professor H. G. Mitchell of Boston 
University saw much to interest him in the stories told by 
people of the country. He found that the Rev. J. E. Hanauer 
of Jerusalem was especially well versed in them and could put 
them into writing. This he was advised to do, and the manu- 
script was given to Dr. Mitchell to publish. The result is a 
neat volume issued by Jennings and Graham of Cincinnati, 
under the title “Tales told in Palestine.” The stories fall 
under five heads, namely, “ Anecdotes more or less Historical, 
Legends of Saints and Heroes, Stories of Modern Miracles, 
Tales embodying Popular Superstitions, and Specimens of 
Oriental Wit and Wisdom.” The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated with some forty fine photographs of people and places. 
Without books to read, the people respect such tales as these 
and transmit them for centuries. It is well that such a good, 
though not complete, account of them has been published. 

We are very much indebted to men like Schick and Hanauer, 
whose life in the land has made them know very much which 
the ordinary tourists cannot know. The late Dr. Chaplin was 
such a man and was therefore well qualified to edit the Quar- 
terly Statements as he did for several years after returning to 
London. 

Speaking of Dr. Schick, I am reminded of his great work on 
the models of the temples and am glad to be able to say that 
they are on exhibition every week day except public holidays 
in the Semitic Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Schick also made 
a model of the tabernacle, but he followed Ferguson too closely 
and put into his reconstruction details not given in the Bible. 
It is singular how many times this mistake has been made. 
The Bible account is complete in itself, yet students always 
regard it as incomplete, and so they add to it and get a con- 
fused result. That modest student and map maker, the late 
G. W. Colton of New York, has come much the nearest to repro- 
ducing the Biblical plan and so has an oriental and not an 
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occidental structure, which can be studied with the Bible in 
hand. 

The new volume on the “ Tombs at Marissa,” by Drs. Peters 
and Thiersch, is nearly ready and will do credit to its authors 
and publishers. It will contain numerous full page colored 
plates from the painted decorations, and the Greek inscriptions 
will be given by photographs. The volume will be a quarto 
and will be rather costly, but the price in America cannot yet 
be given. There is no doubt that Marissa is the Mareslhah of 
Joshua xv, 44 and Micah i, 15. 

Orders will be filled in the order of reception. 

Will subscribers who have not done so kindly remit at once 
for 1905 while work can be done under the firman so soon to 
expire. 

Tueopore F. Wricut, 


Honorary U.S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Archaological Notes. 


The beautiful and but slightly-mutilated female marble head 
(Figure 1) shown in the annexed plate, is one of the most val- 
uable objects from ancient Greece recently exhibited by Messrs. 
Speick, of London, in their special view of antiquities acquired 
during 1904. It has probably been detached from a statue of an 
Amazon because of its great affinity in style to three or more 
heads which either actually form part of such statues or are con- 
sidered by archeologists to certainly have done so. For in- 
stance its similarity to the head of the complete Amazon at 
Lansdowne House, London, and to a replica of that head now 
in the British Museum but formerly in the Towneley Collection 
is apparent. 

Of other similar heads one may be found in the Palace des 
Conservateurs in Rome. A copy of this is in Furtwaenglers 
‘*Masterpieces,” page 132. It was discovered upon the Esqui- 
line hill in 1874, and was immediately recognised as a replica 
of the head upon an Amazon in the museum of the Capitol, a 
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figure leaning upon a lance, to be found depicted in most his- 
tories of ancient sculpture. 

The head from the Esquiline is thought by Herr Furtwaeng- 
ler to be by Cresilas, as is another very similar one in the Vat- 
ican, which there surmounts the Amazon statue from the Villa 
Medici, and there can be little doubt but that if his proposed 
attribution is correct in the first case, it is also so in the second, 
because the close approximation of the style of these two is 
manifest. The head was obtained from Athens, but where it 
was originally found is uncertain. ° 

Fig. 2, the terra cotta head is another interesting specimen 
of ancient art, but came not from Greece but Asia Minor. The 
marble head is 10 inches and the terra cotta one 9% inches 


high. 
JoserH OFFORD, 


We called attention in the February Bisuia to Professor 


Waldstein’s plan of excavating at Herculaneum. A contribu- 
tor to the N. Y. Times Book Review shows what may result 
from the unearthing of the famous Roman libraries in the 
buried city. 

In a few months the world may see a recrudescence of inter- 
est in the classics comparable only to the great Renaissance of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. If the hopes of Prof. 
Charles Waldstein and those associated with him in the plan to 
excavate Herculaneum are fulfilled—and there is every pros- 
pect that they will be fulfilled—we may be able before long to 
read the hitherto lost masterpieces of antiquity, the works of 
the ancients in the search for which so many of the Italian hu- 
manists gave their lives. 

The element of chance has very little to do with the Hercu- 
laneum scheme. There will be no work in the dark, as in the 
case of Crete and Cyprus. It is as certain as anything can be 
in this world, that, buried far beneath the soil, preserved from 
decay by the peculiar mixture of friable ash and water which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum, there are many splendid libraries 
which belonged to the Roman gentlemen who made up the 
Herculaneum colony. ; 
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Only one villa of all those at Herculaneum has so far been 
laid bare. In that villa nearly 2,000 papyri were found. They 
were unrolled by a delicate process invented for the purpose, 
and the contents of a large number of them have been deci- 
phered. Unfortunately the library turned out to be that of a 
specialist, a man who was interested in the Epicurean philoso- 
phy and in nothing else, but the chances are that this library 
was the only one of its kind in the city, and that in the other 
splendid villas there, the papyri will prove to be of a general 
character, containing the works which represented, in the first 
century of the Christian era, the cultivation of the world. 

And this means so much that the prospect is enough to make 
the brain of a modern Hellenest reel. For, of course, the 
culture of Herculaneum was Hellenic. It was the Greek au- 
thors who were discussed at dinners and at the bath; statuary 
from Greece adorned the homes of the patricians; Greek slaves 
were employed in preference to all others. 

As early as the first century B.C. there were notable private 
libraries in Rome. That of the grammarian Tyrannion con- 
sisted of 30,000 rolls, and Atticus, the friend of Cicero, had a 
splendid collection. At the time when Herculaneum was over- 
whelmed the library was as much an established part of a 
great private house as itis to-day. The books were kept in 
closets, in rooms specially built for the purpose, catalogues 
were prepared, and the care of the books was intrusted to li- 
brarians. 

What may not be expected when the libraries of the dwellers 
at Herculaneum are unveiled? First of all, of course, come 
the poems of Sappho, the loss of which has been the greatest 
of its kind the world has suffered. John Addington Symonds 
expresses this view, and declares that “so perfect are the 
smallest fragments that we muse in a sad rapture of astonish- 
ment to think what the complete poems must have been. * * * 
Of all the poets of the world, of all the illustrious artists of all 
literature, Sappho is the one whose every word has a peculiar 
and unmistakable perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and 
inimitable grace.” 
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Surely many copies of the verses of Sappho must lie buried 
at Herculaneum, and surely, too, were nothing less to be found, 
the recovery of these exquisite things would repay all the cost 
of the impending excavations. 

After Sappho in importance the choice is a very wide one. 
Some may be inclined to place the lost works of Menander in 
the first place. What we know of his comedies now, is chiefly 
from the adaptation by Terence. That he was read and quoted 
far into the Christian era is sufficient argument for the asser- 
tion that copies of his works will be found at Herculaneum. 
But perhaps an even more desirable find would be the lost 
plays of Aeschylus. Of his ninety plays, the titles of seventy- 
nine of which are known, less than a dozen are now extant. 

Undoubtedly some of the most beautiful literary work lost to 
the world is that of the Greek lyric poets. In recent years in- 
terest in the Greek Anthology has greatly increased, and this 
anthology is but the merest fragment of what was produced 
and has vanished. In the domain of history, finds of surpassing 
importance may be expected. When, as is often the case, a few 
words on a papyrus shed a flood of light on things previously 
obscure, the amount of valuable material which may be ex- 
pected should a whole Roman library be discovered, is incal- 
culable. 

Prof. Walstein is an enthusiast in regard to this plan, and 
what is more to the point, he has succeeded in communicating 
his enthusiam to heads of States and to wealthy men in this 
country and in Europe. He hopes that the work at Hercula- 


neum will be begun very soon, perhaps within three months, 
and if things go well, and unexpected difficulties are not en- 
countered, the present year may be the most important for 
learning and art and history of any since the time of Aldus and 
the Medici. L. W. C. 


Mr. Grorce St. Cuair’s article on “ The Book of the Dead,” 
in this number of Bisuia, was originally contributed to the 
London Journal of Theological Studies. 
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Dr. Max Maas, of Munich, contributes to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, of January 3, a notice of “ The Oldest Gobelin. A relic 
from the tomb of Thothmes IV.” Says Dr. Maas: The new 
volume of the Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du 
Musée de Cairo contains a description of relics discovered in 
the tomb of Tothmes IV. during the last year. The most con- 
spicuous of these relics—numbering more than s500—is the 
body portion of the war chariot of the Pharoah, which is richly’ 
ornamented with wood carvings and stucco-work in relief. But 
not less remarkable are the pieces of tapestry, preserved in two 
or three fragments, which probably belonged to a robe of 
state. One is ornamented with eight rows of lotus flowers and 
papyrus buds in blue, yellow and brown, tinted at the edges 
with black, and the cartouche of Amenemhat II. with uraeus 
serpent supporters worked in a harmony of the same colors. 
The other fragment of the garment shows blue, brown and yel- 
low linen threads, which are woven into the texture, and repre- 
sent hieroglyphs. These elegant and noble designs are well 
worthy to serve as models for manufacturers of to-day, while 
the technique of these textures is thoroughly modern. 

The catalogue quotes the authoritative views of Mr. W. G. 
Thompson-on this subject (according to the American Arche- 
ological Monthly Bisuia, Dec., 1904). 

Dr. Maas in concluding his article writes: “The volume of 
the catalogue of the Museum of Cairo above mentioned con- 
tains colored illustrations of the fragments of tapestry alike in- 
teresting to artists and technologists.” We notice that Dr. 
Maas is of the opinion that the two or three fragments of text- 
ure belonged to one robe, while the article in Bist1a conveys 
the idea that the relics are fragments of different robes. 


Procerpincs of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
XXVII, Part I. The Council’s Report for 1904—The god 
Asshur and the Epic of ‘Marduk and Tiamat.’ (continued): 
Sir H. H. Howarth—Greek Mummy-labels in the British Mu- 
seum, H, R. Hall—The Discovery of Archaic Hittite Inscrip- 
tions in Asia Minor, A. H. Sayce—New Officials of the [Vth 
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to Vth Dynasties, J. F. Dennis—On some lists of Aromatic 
Woods and Spices, C. H. W. Johns.—Note on an Egyptian Gold 
Signet Ring, F. LI. Griffith. 

Says Prof Sayce: The discovery of the site of a pre-Hellenic 


city made by Prof. W. M. Ramsay and Prof. T. Collander is one 
of the most important that have been made in Asia Minor of 
recent years. It lies about midway on the high-road, already 
disused and forgotten in Greek days, which once lead from 
Iconium (Konia) to Tyana (Bor). As the ruins of an old for- 
tress, called Arissama by the Turks, are but an hour distant, 


Prof Ramsay is doubtless right in identifying the site with the 
Ardistama of classical geography. 

Three inscribed monuments were found on the site. One on 
a mushroom-shaped stone altar, of the form represented in Hit- 
tite sculptures ; a second on a broken altar of the same shape, 
and the third on a monument out of which a trough has been 
cut, so that portions only of its two inscribed sides have been 
left. The second and third monuments were found at a spot 
about a mile and a half distant from that where the first was dis- 
covered ; but as other cut stones of early date were lying in 
the immediate neighborhood of the latter, it is probable that 
they have been carried there from their original positions. All 
three monuments are inscribed with Hittite characters which 
are in relief and of Archaic forms. They help us at least to- 
wards determining the relative age of the inscriptions already 
known to us. 


“ Prayers and Hymns to Nergal” is the title of a monograph, 
contributed by Dr. Jos. Béllenriicher to Vol. I. of the Leipziger 
Semitistiche Studien. It contains careful transliterations and 
translations of eight cuneiform texts preserved in the Kouyu- 
njik collection of the British Museum, some of which are here 
rendered for the first time. Assyriologists will welcome this 
contribution towards the religion of the ancient Babylonians. 
The cuneiform texts, with transliterations, translations and a 
full commentary, of the famous two Ta’annek Tablets, by Dr. 
Fr. Hrosny, forms part of Professor Sellin’s Report to the 
Vienna Academy on Tell Ta’annek. 
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Tue long Aramaic papyrus of Persian times edited by Pro- 
fessor Euting and the other fragmentary ones which have been 
dealt with by M. Clermont Ganneau, and Mr. Stanley A. Cook, 
are likely to be surpassed in interest by the Aramaic documents 
obtained by Mr. Mond last winter, and which are in the hands 
of Mr. Cowley of Oxford. Meanwhile Professor Sayce has 
published some Aramaic inscriptions from Egypt, one of which 
coming from a quarry near Tourah, is important for the history 
of Cairo for it carried backward the application of the name of 
Babylon to Old Cairo to pre-Christian, and probably to the 
Persian, period. It is the record of one “ Phuti son of Shaman 
the Babylonian.” 


Tue sale of the Egyptian Anthropological exhibit at the 
World’s Fair was announced to-day. John Wanamaker, of Phil- 
adelphia, purchased half of the exhibit, which included an an- 
cient sarcophagus and a mummy (200 B. C.), for the Philadel- 
phia Museum. The price paid for the exhibits aggregated 
about $70,000. 


Sir Wvke Bayuiss, F. S. A., president of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, has written in the London Guardian recent- 
ly, disproving of objections put forward against the faithful- 
ness of the pictures of Christ, He shows that when the graves 
of the first Christian martyrs were opened they were found to 
contain portraits of Christ, and the likeness they disclose is the 
likeness as we know it to-day. The frescoes in the Roman cat- 
acombs, the Greek enamels, the engraved sacramental cups in 
use in the earliest Christian times, the paintings on the face 
cloths of the dead in the first century, all show the same like- 
ness, and it is identical with that painted by Michael Angelo. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4. The Mycenzan Palace at Nippur, Clarence S, Fisher— 
Some Present Problems in the History of Greek Sculpture, 
F. B. Tarbell—“ Calynthus” or Calamis, Alice Walton—Exca- 
vations in Corinth in 1904. Preliminary Report, T. W. Heer- 
mance—Sarah Wyman Whitman: In Memoriam. Archezolog- 
ical Discussions. 
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Tue Princeton Review for January, contains the third article 
on “Royal Titles in Antiquity,” by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson. 
This article is the third of a series, the purpose of which is to 
show that the statements made by Prof. Driver with regard to 
the titles of the kings of Persia cannot be accepted unqualifiedly, 
and that the impression left by his notes and proofs on pages 
545 and 546 of his Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament is misleading and fallacious. 


Tue longest Neo-Punic inscription extant has lately been 
found by M. de Mathuiseulx in Tripolis. Acccording to its 
text, atemple of Ammon stood at the place where it was found, 
and this is a votive inscription. Fortunately, there can be no 
doubt as to the date, namely, 15 or 16 a. p., and the find is 
probably the most valuable ever made for the history of the 
Punic language. 


Die Urgeschichte der Bibel. Quellenschetdung und politische 
Bedentung. (Primeval history of the Bible. Discrimination 
of the primary sources and their political importance) by Wil- 
helm Erbt. This is No. 4 of the ninth series of Mittezlungen, 
issued by the Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft. 

A fantastic attempt to find in the so-called “ Urkunden,” i. e, 
original records of Biblical primeval history, ‘‘ Staatsschriften ” 
(state-papers) of a distinct political tendency. The supposed 
political background, respectively the political tendency which 
Erbt pretends to find in these different fragments lead him to 
the determination of the time of their origin. Thus he stipu- 
lates for the first the year 1000, for the second 850 and for the 
third 735 B. c. 

The book is a warning example of that unrestrained dogma- 
tism, which with a licentious high handed arbitrariness ravishes 
the holy documents in order to establish certain favorite ideas, 

C. REINHOLD TAppERT. 


Tue Thayer Fellowship in the School in Palestine, with a 


stipend of six hundred dollars will be awarded for the year 
1905-6, chiefly on the basis of a competitive written examina- 
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tion, although other evidence of ability and attainments on the 
part of candidates will be taken into consideration. 

This Fellowship is open to Bachelors of Arts of universities 
and colleges in the United States of America, and to other 
American students of similar attainments. Candidates will be 
expected to have such a knowledge of Greek (including Helle- 
nistic Greek), Latin, French, and German, as will enable them 
to make effective use of books written in those languages. 
The examination will also include Biblical Hebrew, the history 
and geography of Palestine (ancient and modern), its arche- 
ology, the elements of North Semitic epigraphy, and the out- 
line of Biblical and early Christian literature. Optional papers 
will be set in Syriac and modern written Arabic. Students 
who propose to devote themselves chiefly to the early Christian 
period or to medieval and modern times should shape their 
preparation accordingly, and will be permitted, on consultation 
with the committee, to substitute other subjects for some of 
those named. 


The examination will be held on the 13th, 14th and rsth of 


March, 1905, at any one of the colleges or theological semina- 
ries codperating in the maintenance of the School. A list can 
be obtained and further particulars from the Secretary of the 
Committee on Fellowship, Professor Charles C. Torrey, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. TuHeopore M. Davis has recently discovered at Luxor, 
a tomb of the daughter of King Amenhoteb III, and of the 
father and mother of the wife Queen. The mummies of her 
father and mother had been unwrapped and searched for jewels, 
possibly by the ancient Romans, but nothing had been dis- 
turbed beyond this. The tomb is crowned with coffins, covered 
with gold leaf, carved gilded chairs, alabaster jars and religious 
symbols of the finest quality. A complete chariot, with wheels 
and pole to the neck yokes, has also been found, the body of 
the chariot being covered with gold leaf. The collection is 
regarded as the most beautiful and extensive yet discovered in 
one tomb. 
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Prorgssor Sayce contributes to the American Journal of 
Theology, for January, an article on “The Babylonian and the 
Biblical Accounts of the Creation.” He gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the content of the Babylonian Creation Tablets, and a 
comparison of them with the Biblical narrative, resulting in 
the conclusion that the latter are directly dependent upon the 
former, though greatly superior in moral and religious con- 
tent, and that the knowledge of the Babylonian story came to 
the Hebrews in the days of Moses. 


Henri DE Morcan, the archeologist, recently arrived in 
this country for a short visit. He has. been working with his 
brother Jacques de Morgan, who was appointed by the French 
government to superintend the extensive researches at Susa, 
Persia. The winter has been spent in arranging the finds of 
the last eight years in a gallery of the Louvre. These include 
bricks bearing inscriptions which date back 3000 B. c., the large 
slab bearing the laws of the priest-king, Hammurabi and two 
Persian necklaces of the Achcemenide period, and of fine work- 
manship, adorned with lions’ heads of solid gold set with lapis 
lazuli and turquoises. A large knuckle bone of bronze weigh- 
ing 140 pounds bears an inscription in Greek, showing that it 
was stolen in the rack of some Greek city. 

M. Henri de Morgan is now at work on his book, “Researches 
in the Persian Talisch.” It deals with tombs near the Caspian 
Sea, which were found to contain vases and swords of the 
bronze and early iron age. 


We acknowledge the receipt from Rev. John Easter, Ph.D. 
of Clifton Springs, New York, of his interesting address on 
“ Archeological Discoveries as Related tothe Bible.” It gives 
a resumé of the discoveries made during the last half century 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia, and the light they throw 
upon the Holy Scriptures. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. §&. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF EcypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


Ml. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1&%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 
Ill. Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18%5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 


chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barcisy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Li. Griffith and A. 
S. Mrrray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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1» Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
rontaining : 


I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 
II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.v0. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. Ey Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb ox Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and}. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XAIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II]. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $~.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1goo-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


ll. Benf Hasan. Part II.’ Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. PartI. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part 1. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1901-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


1. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I]. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Il. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, rgo1-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 7o cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 
Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 


Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEF FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


1 give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the SU Of ecco 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; wail i det that es said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as / may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, .— 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 
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Chairman of Executive Committee. 
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American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Danie, C. Gitman, LL.D., BaLtrmore. 

PreEsipDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Proressor H. V. Hirprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CuHavutaugua. 
ProFEssor THEODORE F. WriGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 186s. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PateEsting.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WorK oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mixxs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘The Name Lists," 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. £. 

VY. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.z. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., ii.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 


XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, 11.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIll, The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Teil Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
12.1, BH. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile, 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus.” 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of +‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 


Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 

The Siloam Inscription. 

Mount Sinai (large and small). 


BKonorary General Secretary for Hmerica. 
Rev. Pror. Turopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Honorary Local Secretaries. 
Catirornia: Rev, J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLumsBia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Ixurno1s: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InDIANA: Han. William Niles, La Porte. 
Mainz: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orxcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 7or Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
.. Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
RuHopE IsLanD: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vireinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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«Biblia. 


FR Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Hrehaology and 
Oriental Research. 


BIBLIA, now in its-17th year, is the only publication in the United States devoted to Biblical Archeology. 
—% — is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria. ;: 

There has been no more important revelation during the present century than that of the discoveries in 
Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands alone. The records 
already discovered confirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the historical portions of the 
Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Eeypt and Syria have only just begun to be excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
as above it. 

The object of BIBLIA is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and German explorers. Kttention 
is given also to Classical and Medizval Archeology, reviews of new book, etc. The scope of BIBLIA embraces 
the origin, languages, religion, laws, literature, science, art, manners and customs of ancient Oriental nations, 
and it will present to the general reader, matter which is usually buried in the transactions and periodicals 


of learned societies. 


Contributors. 


JAS. 8. COTTON, M. A. (Oxon.) late Editor of the London Academy. 
REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D., Boston, Mass., former Hon. Secretary and Vice-President 
the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States. 
PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and Authorized Lecturer for the United States. 

REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, Ph. D., D. D. REV. CAMDEN M. COBERN, Ph. D. 
CHARLES E. MOLDENKE, A. M., Ph. D. F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M. A., F. 8. A. 
PROF. HIRAM H. BICE, A. M., F. R.G.S. PROF. W. MAX MULLER. 
REV. J. HUNT COOKE. JOSEPH OFFORD, M. §., B. A. 

GEO. ST. CLAIR, F. G. 8S. N. de G. DAVIES, M. A., B. D., of the Archwxological Survey. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Subscriptions for Great Britain and the Continent received at Five Shillings per annum, including postage 
Exchanges, books for review and all communications for publication should be addressed to the Editor 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, Meriden, Conn. 


All subscriptions and letters relating to the business affairs of BIBLIA, should be sent to 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 











Contents for March. 


AGYPTIACA. II. : - Joseph Offord, M. S. B. A. 
THE BOOK OF THE DEAD, - a + George St. Clair 
THE SOJOURN IN GOSHEN AND THE EXODUS, -  §. V. Prasek (Expository Times) 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, = : fee -~p (Builder) 


THE PALESTINESEXPLORATION FUND, - . Rev. Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Entered at the Post Office, Meriden, Conn., for Mailing at Second Class Rates. 
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Works of Dr. Georg Ebers 


EBERS @.—\Aegypter u. die Bucher Moses. 
EBERS 6.—Durch Gosen zum Sinai. 
EBERS @.—Aegypten in Bild und Wort. 
EBERS G.—Papyrus Ebers. 
EBERS @.—Der geschritzte Holzsarg des Hatbasteu in Aegyptologie. 


EBERS G.—De dynastia 26. regum Aegyptior 
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Hieroglyphischen Schriftzeichen der Aegypter, 


Von GEORG EBERS. 55 S. gr. 88. Titel und Umschlag mit funffarbiger Einfassung 
Titel doppelseitig mit bunten Hieroglyphen. Der Text mit dreifarbiger Eintassung, mehr: 
farbigen Kopfleisten und bunten Initialen. Geheftet 2M. 50 Pf. In verziertem Pappband 3 M. 

The master of German Egyptology has written a short history of the Picture Writing of 
Egyptians, and there decipherment, which together with an accurate sketch of the funda, 
nental principles upon which the system of hieroglyphics depends, will be welcome to many- 
and a means of understanding the grouping of the signs will be opened. A list of hierogly- 
phics, arranged according to the contents is added. 

The title, borders and initials are in colors. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, New York 
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The ANGELUS (Piano Player). 


— 


1 


The new Angelus Orchestral Piano Player 1s a beautiful little cabinet containing mechan 
ically operated fingers to play the piano, and two sets of beautifully toned reeds, producing 
Violin and a Flute effect. 

The Angelus can be instantly adjusted to ANY PIANO—Grand, Square or Upright. 


It not only plays the piano perfectly, with all the touch and technique of the artistic 
musician, but it is also a Symphony (or self-playing organ), and can be instantly played as 
such when in ANY PART of the home. 


The production of the Angelus Orchestral has been made possible by over ten years of 
successful manufacture of that wonderful instrument, the Symphony. 


IT WILL PLAY ANY PIANO. 


When the Angelus is used with a piano, the performer can, at will, produce any of the 
following effects. 


1. A piano playing alone. 3. A piano with violin effect. 
2. An Orchestrai Organ playing alone. 4. A piano with flute effect. 
5. Piano and full Orchestral Organ combined, all at the same time. 

It plays any class of music you wish—operatic, dance, sacred or popular songs. A child 
that has never before seen a piano can, with the Angelus Orchestral Piano Player, render the 
most difficult compositions in a manner possible only to the most accomplished and practiced 
pianists. 

Can be instantly rolled up to the piano, and as re-dilv rolled away to any other part of 
the home. 


The new Angelus Orchestral Piano Player i. ~o much better than supposedly similar 
instruments that there is nothing with which to comp..¢ it. 


Cases in all varieties of beautiful figured woods, and finished equal to pianos. 
No electricity connected with it in any way whatsoever. 
Its motive power is air, and a gentle push upon the pedals will start its execution. 


Full particulars of this wonderful instrument contained in our illustrated booklet, which 
will be sent upon application. 


WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
New York Salesroom; 164 F th Avenue. Address all communications; Meriden, Conn. 
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The Self-Cure of Consumption without Medicine. 


With a Chapter on the Prevention of Consumption and Other Diseases. 
By CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, M. D. 


Member of the Connecticut Medical Society ; Attending Physician to the Curtis Home for Old Ladies and Children, Etc. 








The most important economic problem that comfronts the American people is the control 
of this most widespread of all diseases. In the United States there are 1,250,000 cases of 
Consumption, with more than 150,000 deaths from the disease every year. The annual 
expense of Consumption to the people of the United States is placed at $330,000,000.00. 

One of the noteworthy advances for which the 2oth Century promises to be distinguished 
is the practical suppression of this disease. The object of this book is to show that Consump- 
tion is not an incurable disease, but that from its first beginning to its last stages, before 
actual decay takes place, it can be cured in at least ninety per cent. of the cases, and this 
without the use of medicine. This book is an exponent of the ‘‘ Fresh Air Cure,” combined 
with proper diet and exercise. 


CONTENTS. 


Consumption and its Fatality. 9. The Proper Diet tor Consumptives. 
What Causes Consumption. 10. Exercise for Consumptives. 
Heredity. Il. The Climatic Treatment of Consump- 
Symptons and Diagnosis of Consump- tion. 

tion. 12. The Sanitarium Treatment of Con- 
The Treatment of Consumption with sumption. 

Drugs. 13. Prophylactic and Hygienic. 
How Consumption can be Cured. 14. The Cough of Consumptives. 
The Open Air Treatment of Consump- 16. The Hemorrhage of Consumption. 


tion. 16. The Prevention of Consumption. 
How to Breath Properly. 


New York; E. B. TREAT & CO., 241 West 23d St. pp. 175, Price 75 cents. 








How to be Successful as a Physician. 


Heart-to-Heart Talks of a Successful Physician with his Brother Practitioners. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


The Legal and Clerical Professions. 6. The Requirements of a Successful 
Physicians and their Incomes. Physician. 
Quack, and Quackery—In and Out of 7. Nature versus Drugs. 

the Profession. 8. The Physician as a Diagnostician. 
Patent Medicines. 9. The Physician as a Gentleman. 
Why the Profession is Overcrowded. 10. Physicians’ Fees. 

1. Specialists and Specialism. 

“While designed for the profession, the book would afford interesting and profitable reading for scores of laymen. 


The author's wide and varied experience, together with his insight into human nature and his keen sense for plain, un- 
varnished facts, has enabled him to produce a little book intensely interesting, clean and valuable.""—American Medicine. 


‘The greater part of this readable little book, in which the vials of wrath are poured out in no measured terms upon 
the heads of the incompetent, the charlatinism, and the chicanery of the day, seems to be directed to showing why so 
few succeed."—N. Y. Medical Record. 


‘This book gives conclusive evidence that the writer is an accomplished physician and a cultured gentleman. . . . 
Any doctor by reading this little book will become a better doctor and a better man."’—Medical World. 


Meriden; THE CHURCH PUBLISHING CO. Cloth, pp. 122. Price 50 cents. 
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Ancient History from the Monuments. 


16mo., Cloth, with Illustrations. Each 80 Cents. 


ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By the late George Smith, or 
the British Museum. 

BABYLONIA, the History of. By the late George Smith. Edited by the Rev. A. H 
Sayce, D. D. 

PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. W. S. W. Vaux, M. A. 


SINAI. From Ss Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present Day. By Major Henry S. 
Palmer, F. R. A. S. 


This series of books. published in London, is intended to illustrate the Sacred Scriptures 
py the results of recent Monumental Researches in the East. 


For sale at the office of BIBLIA, and will be sent postage paid 
on receipt of price. 
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8 (wide carriage) 


We Guarantee Every 
Paragon 
Typewriter Ribbon 
: — Fine Linen 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Typewriter Papers 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS, High Quality 
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The Society of Biblical Archzology. 


37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 


COUNCIL, 1903. 


President, Pror. A. H. Sayce, LL. D., &c., &c. 

Vice-Presidents: The Most Rev. His Grace, The Lord Archbishop of York ; 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Northampton; The most Noble the 

Marquess of Bute, K. T., &c., &c.; The Right Hon. Lord Halsbury ; 

The Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney. 

Honorary Treasurer, Bernard T, Bosanquet. 
Secretary, Walter L. Nash, F. S. A. 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, F. Legge. 

The terms of membership are, a payment of 21s. per annum, fur which the 

eight or nine annual parts «f the Proceedings are supplied to the subscriber. 


These journals contain :from 30 to 40 plates per annum. 
This is the only Society in Britain which publishes articles printed witk 


Cuneiform, Hieroglyphic, Cuptic, Syriac and Hittite types. 





GREEK AND ROMAN STOICISM 


AND SOME OF ITS DISCIPLES. 


EPICTETUS, SENECA, AND MARCUS AURELIUS 


By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


CONTENTS 
The Greek Religion. VIII. Relations to Christianity. 
IX. Some Roman Stoics. 
X. Epictetus. 
XI. Seneca. 
XII. Marcus Aurelius. 
pinnate meron . Selections from Epictetus. 
Roman Stoicism. XIV. Selections from Seneca. 
. Roman Jurisprudence. XV. Seclections from Marcus Aureliuge 


8vv. 269 pp. Price $1.40 
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Edition de Luxe 
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Offered to **Biblia”’ readers 
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able $3 per month. 
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By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION. 


Most superbly illustrated work ever published on the art and ar- 
chitecture of any country in the world. A fortune was spent on this 
work, which is the result of more than ten years of labor of author, 
artist and engraver. It issuperbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates 
20X 26 inches, magnificently colored. and representing the temples, 
etc., exactly as they appeared four thousand years ago. 

EGYPT Whose civilization is the oldest known, and yet whose 

architecture is the wonder and admiration of modern 
times, and which “for nobility of conception, vastness of detail, and 
majesty of the highest order exceeds anything ever reared by human 
hands,” has now for the first time been adequately shown forth in 
these superb volumes. Whether specially interested in Egypt or 
not, no one who is a lover of good things in art or literature can fail 
to be fascinated by the beauty, grace, and grandeur of Egyptian art 
as exhibited in these plates. 


Of this work Miss AMELIA B. 
EDWARDs, the Queen of Egypt- 
ology, wrote: “I wish to tell you 
how much I am pleased with the 
specimen plates of your great 
work.” 


“A series of illustrations that 
for beauty of execution have ab- 
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terpiece. Its exquisite and excel- 
lent plates will refresh those who 
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grand plates so tascinatingly pre- 
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LEY WINSLOowW, Hon. Sec’y Egypt 





ed American. Exploration Society. 
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terms: $3 to be remitted within ten days of receipt of set, and $3 
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If you care to add to your library the most superb work concerning 
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A History of Egypt 


From the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30. By 
E. A. WALLIS Bupa, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit. Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. Illustrated. In 8 volumes, cloth, $1.25 each. 


Archaic Period. Vol. VI. Egypt under the Priest-Kings 
Vol. Il. Egypt under the Great Pyra- and Tanites and Nubians. 

mid Builders. Vol. Vil. Egypt under the Saites, Per- 
Vol. II. Egypt under the Amenembats_ | sians and Ptolemies. 

and Hyksos. | Vol. Vill. Egypt under the Ptolemies 
Vol. IV. Egyptand Her Asiatic Empire. and Cleopatra VII. 


Vol. |. Egypt in the Neolithic and | Vol. V. Egypt under Rameses the Great. 


“The publication of this work, certainly the most complete and exhaustive English history of the Egyptian 
Kingdom from the earliest times which we possess, may be said without undue eulogy to mark an epoch in 
Egyptological studies in this country.""—G/asgow Herald. 


“In these volumes we have a graphic history of the period written from a careful study of their monumental 
records that have survived the downfall of the nation. hey are indispensible to the student of those ancient 
times, and will make the history of the Old Testament seem more real.'’’"—Syracuse Messenger. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PAPYRI. 


A list of 118 Papyri presented in 1901, to American colleges 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. Prepared by William 
Copley Winslow. Price, 10 cents. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES FOR OUR MUSEUMS. 


An illustrated sketch. By William Copley Winslow. Price, 
10 cents. 
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The Diplomatist of Plymouth Colony, 
By WM. C. WINSLOW, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


A review of his part and place among the Pilgrim Leaders. Full-page portraits uf G~-'s 
Edward and Josiah Winslow, with coatof arms and fac-simile autographs. Portrait of Edward 
Winslow, the only authentic likeness of the Mayflower company. Just published. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF HOLLAND. 
“THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY.” 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT 
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AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(FOUNDED JANUARY, 1886.) 


THIRD SERIES. JANUARY, 1905. VOL. XIX. No. 37. 


CONTENTS: 


ASIA: J. Kennedy, I.C.S.: “ Indian Educational pon, E. H. Parker: ‘‘ Russia andChina.”” Sir W. 
Young, K. C. S. L.: ** The Progress of the aaj . a + 4 Lethbridge, K. C.1. E.: “The 

Progress and Prosperity of Mysore,’’ General J. F, Fisher. R ‘The Social and Industrial 

Condition of India." T. Durant Beighton: ‘* The Possibilities oi a Indian Tobacco Industry.” 


ORIENTALIA: Professor L. Mills, D.D.: ‘*The Absence of Angra Mainyu from the Achemenian 
Inscriptions.” H. C, Norman, B. A. (Oxon.), Boden Scholar of Sanskrit: ‘“Mr Wick- 
remasinghe’s Epigraphia Zeylanica.”’ 


GENERAL: F. A. Edwards: ‘‘The Conquest of Abyssinia.’’ A. F. Steuart: ‘‘ The Foundation of 
Penang-—Captain Light and the Nonyah.’’ Abdulla Al-Mamoon Sohraworthy: ‘ Toleration in 
Islam.” Dr. G. Brown: “A Trip to the Antipodes."’ Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Gerini: ‘‘ A Trip 
to the Ancient Ruins of Kamboja.’’—Part II, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS: “China and Tibet."” ‘‘ Britain, Russia and Japan.” 
** Education of Indian Immigrants in Ceylon."’ ‘‘ Fanciful Tronslations Etc,, Etc. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. ‘The Early History of India, from B. C. 600 to the Muhammadan 
Conquest.’ ‘‘The Second Afghan War."’ ‘‘ Further India."’ ‘Actual India.”’ ‘‘The Nizam.” 
‘‘The Sportsman Book for India." “The Rise of English Culture.” ‘‘The Heart of a 
Continent,”” ‘‘ Nyasaland under the Foreign Office,’’ Etc., 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS: in Asia, Africa and the Colonies. 


Pubushers : Oriental University Institute, Woking, England. 
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WHAT WAS THE USHABTI? 


History and Uses of Ushabtis. By W. C. Winslow, 
Ph. D. Price, 5 cents. 
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with pressed flowers and a cedar cone direct from Mt. Lebanon. 

Send us your order and we will transmit them to our Syrian 
agent. 


The entire proceeds are to be spent in pune a few 
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Fincient Egypte 


In the Light of Modern Discoveries. 


Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive, 
By CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D., 


Member of the American Oriental Society; American Feielegion! Society; Society of Biblical Archeology 
of London; Royal Archavlogical Institute of London and Ireland; Associate of the Victoria Institute, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain ; International Congress of Orientalists ; Societe d’Anthropologie of 
Paris; ican Association for the Advancement of Science ; one of the Local Honorary Secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, etc., etc., and 


REV. C. M. COBERN, A.B., S. T.B., Ph. D. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology of London; Associate of the Victoria Institute, or 
Pnilosophical Society of Great Britain; Fellow of the Society of Science, Letters and Arts of London ; 
Member of the Intrenational Congress of Orientalists; of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy ; 
one of the Local Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt and Palestine Exploration Funds, etc., etc. 


With an Introduction by 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW, Ph. D., D.D., LL. D., 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This great work is the most complete History of Egypt that has ever been published. 
The authors have devoted years to the study of Reyption biator y, language and literature, 
and in the preperation of this work have utilized the great mass of 1naterial, works of great 
size and cost, published by foreign governments, and quite inaccessible to the general public. 
They have also used.the great number of monographs upon special subjects, written by 
E , French and German Egyptologists. 

The work contains nearly one thousand illustrations, many .. oem full page half-tones, 
illustrating the most noted monuments of Upper and Lower igypt, inscriptions, drawings, 
= . sculptures. wood carvings, domestic and the decorative arts, and the government, 

ws, religion, arts, sciences, literature and domestic life of the inhabitants of Ancient Egypt. 


of the illustrations are from recent acquisitions to the Museums of Boulak, London, 


Man 
Paris om | Berlin, and have never before been published. 
The book is printed on very heavy book paper, 13 x 17 inches, and is sent free of expense. 
One volume folio, pp. 401. Price $15.00. 
Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
ADDRESS, 
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